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Applications, directories, schedules 

Graphic students print college publications 



Board approves fashion merchandising application 


The technology department 
prints numerous publications for 
the college as class projects. 
Each semester the number of 
copies runs into the thousands. 

Among these are 40,000 night 
and 7,000 day college registra¬ 
tion schedules, 2,500 30-page fac¬ 
ulty directories, 10,000 allied 
health field applications, usually 
the placement catalogs for each 
graduate in the technology de¬ 
partment and miscellaneous ma¬ 
terials- - anything the college asks 
for as long as “they are not 
emergency orders,” says 
Charles Sowders. 

Sowders heads the program 
in graphic communications where 
students learn photography, gra¬ 
phic reproduction and layout and 
design reproduction. 

The technology placement 
catalog for example gives stu¬ 
dents an opportunity to use all 
their skills. It carries a resume 
and a photograph of each graduat¬ 
ing student in the technology de¬ 
partment. Students pay a $7 fee 
for the catalog. 

Students print materials in the 
graphic arts department of the 
George Pirtle Technology Build¬ 
ing. It is usually done during 
the class period each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. But stu¬ 
dents can also work on the press 
at other tirhes and receive pay 
for their efforts,” Sowders said. 

He cited David Doyle, sopho¬ 
more from Shreveport, who put 
in extra work for the evening 
college last semester and was 
paid. 

Sowders named several ad¬ 
vantages to printing bulletins and 
other materials for the college. 

Its primary advantage is mon¬ 
etary savings for the college. 
They pay only the cost of ma¬ 
terials. Another is the college 
is freed from buying practice ma¬ 
terial for students. And of course 
they save paying commercial 
jvork. 

But students also benefit from 
the process. It’s much more sat¬ 
isfactory knowing they have pro¬ 
duced something useful. They 
therefore take pride in their work, 
learn more and do better work. 

As Sowders says, for both 
student and the college “This is 
more practical than having stu¬ 
dents do assignments to be check¬ 
ed and then dumped into the trash 
can.” 

Most students agree with Sow¬ 
ders. 


Doyle pointed out how much 
more time we spend doing our 
best because we want a favorable 
opinion. The more work we do the 
better it is as we become more 
familiar with the press. 

Sophomore Carter Robbins of 
Tyler agrees with Doyle. 

But another sophomore, Steve 
Cotton of Whitehouse, does not 
agree all the way. The pro¬ 
gram, he says, does not turn 
out professionals Because “only 
the basics are taught as in any 
school.” 

But Sowders says “students 
would be prepared when they 
graduate. They learn the language 
and the language is 75 per cent 
of the job. The course is equal 
to six months training.” He finds 
“determination a major factor-- 
you can’t stand around and watch. 
You must participate.” 

The time factor and at times 
inferior work are two major dis¬ 
advantages. Students have a lim¬ 
ited amount of time each class 
period to work on each project-- 
unless he has free time for extra 
work. 

Inferior work is often the re¬ 
sult because the same student 
does not work on the press every 
day. Each student has his own 
style of doing things. 

Four graphic arts courses 


carry students through all its ba¬ 
sics. 

The basic course is primarily 
a drawing class. The second is 
layout where students prepare 
actual layouts used in the two ad¬ 
vanced classes. The last two are 
basically the same: the third 
teaches basic operating prin¬ 
ciples of the press and the last 
course puts these principles to 
work. 


Printing 


Black - and - white 
printing for the college is 
a four-step process for 
graphic arts sophomores. 
Bill Wright of 
right, makes a line nega¬ 
tive from camera ready 
art work. Below, left, Jim 
Ragsdale of Tyler makes 
the line negative to fit an 
offset press. Sophomore 
David Doyle of Shreve¬ 
port, La., then makes a 
plate from the line nega¬ 
tive and prepares 
press to run final copies. 
(Staff photos by Brenda 


A fashion merchandising pro¬ 
gram will be added to the tech¬ 
nology department if the Texas 
Education Agency approves TJC’s 
application. 


TJC’s Board of Trustees un¬ 
animously granted the college 
permission to apply for approval 
of the two-year program. 

In other action, the Board: 


--Approved a conservatory 
project for building a greenhouse 
funded by Board Member Dr. Jim 
Vaughn. 

--Approved a salary increase 


for college employees. 

--Heard a report on the sci¬ 
ence department by Chairman 
George Stiles and instructors 
Gene Branum and Mrs. Willie 
Lee Palmore. 

--Approved payment of bills 
through Feb. 13. 

Concerning the new fashion 
merchandising program, Presi¬ 
dent H. E. Jenkins told board 
members the college had made 
two favorable studies to deter¬ 
mine the reaction of district re¬ 
tail businesses and to assess 
,benefits for students. 

Fashioni merchandising stu¬ 
dents would work 20 hours a week 
at a retail outlet. Classroom in¬ 
struction would deal with fashion 
techniques and related textbook 
materials, he said. 

The conservatory greenhouse 
will be similar to one at Stephen 
F. Austin University but is ex¬ 
pected to cost less than SFA’s 
$110,000 facility. It will be named 


for Dr. Vaughn’s wife, BonnaBess 
Vaughn. 

Pay hikes for college em¬ 
ployees are: 

Those making less than $876 
per month get a 13 per cent in¬ 
crease; between $876 and $1,267 
a $124 increase; over $1,267 but 
less than $1,935 a nine per cent 
increase. Employees making over 
$1,935 get a $174 pay increase. 

Enrollment and what Presi¬ 
dent Jenkins called a “highly 
dedicated staff--not only in¬ 
structors but office workers and 
security guards—“are reasons for 
the pay hike." 

In making the motion, Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Potter said, “The college 
staff is totally deserving of the 
pay increase.” 

Branum gave trustees a de¬ 
monstration using physics prin¬ 
ciples to make toys. The depart¬ 
ment works to make sciences 
“easier for the student when he 
leaves TJC,” Branum said. 


Officer candidates to file by March 18 


Deadline for filing petitions 
to run for Student Senate and 
sophomore class offices is 3:30 
p.m. Tuesday, March 18. 

Elections will be April 1 with 
runoffs April 3 if necessary. 

Petitions must be delivered 
in person to Student Activities 
Director Mrs. Clare Heaton in 
the Student Center building. 

Student Senate President Jon 
M. Hazel is interested in a “large 
candidate response. 

“In freshman class elections 
last fall we had 18 candidates 
file for three positions. With six 
offices to be filled now, we hope 


many students will take advantage 
of the available leadership posi¬ 
tions,” he said. 

Hazel has talked with a few 
prospective candidates and says 
student interest in the elections 
is “minimal but rising.” 

Besides filing the petition, the 
Senate constitution requires can¬ 
didates to carry 12 hours or more, 
maintain at least a “C” average 
and attain sophomore standing by 
the ’75 fall term. 

“It doesn’t matter what form 
a candidate uses for his peti¬ 
tion,” Hazel said, “but he must 
include his name, office desired 
and signatures from 100 full-time 


students and four faculty mem¬ 
bers. 

“No petitions will be accepted 
after the deadline,” he empha¬ 
sized. 

Potential candidates can get 
further information from Senate 
officers Kathann LaFerney, Julia 
McMahon, Hazel, or sophomore 
class officers Sheryl Scarbor¬ 
ough, Jen Ihlo or Kay Owens. 

Mrs. Heaton can be reached 
in her office or by telephone at 
592-4050. 

Both sophomores and fresh¬ 
men can vote in the coming 
elections. 
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Opinions 


In review 

'Inherit' spurs viewers 


Lives go up in smoke to re-examine beliefs 


Maijy smokers are not aware of 
the discomfort they cause themselves 
and others. In fact, the one-third of the 
United States population who smoke 
cigarettes are really causing a hassle 
for the non-smoking majority. 

Some nonsmokers are voicing an 
opposition to smoking in public places 
because they know the physical damages 
of smoking. They are tired of suffering 
from other persons’ vices. 

What nonsmokers really object to is 
the poisonous gas they inhale when a 
smoker is in the crowd. 

Recent tests show smoking increas¬ 
es deadly carbon monoxide in the air and 
the nonsmoker inhales this poisonous 
gas into his lungs just as the smoker 
does. 

Almost a third of nonsmokers have 
medical allergies aggravated by smoke, 
according to the Texas Interagency 
Council on Smoking and Health. 

Tests show smoking seven cigar¬ 
ettes in a ventilated room increases 
the carbon monoxide level in the seat 
next to the smoker to 90 parts per 
million. 

Smoking 10 cigarettes in an enclosed 
car causes the carbon monoxide level 
in the nonsmoker’s blood to double-- 
just like that of the smoker. 

Nitrogen dioxide, hydrogen cyanide 
and acrolein (used in tear gas) found 
in cigarette smoke exceed levels allow¬ 
ed in U. S. industry. 

For pregnant women, smoking in¬ 


creases risks of spontaneous abortions, 
premature births and infants dying 
within the first month. 

Nicotine in the blood of the mother 
may impair heart rate, blood pressure 
and acid balance of her unborn child. 

Increased carbon monoxide level in 
blood may block as much as 40 per 
cent of the baby’s oxygen supply. 

The expense of smoking is much 
more obvious than its danger. On cam¬ 
pus, for example, sophomore Billy Em - 
berlin would save about $6 a week or 
more than $300 a year if he did not 
smoke. 

Though he says he wishes he didn’t 
smoke, he does respect people’s rights. 
“I won’t smoke in homes or offices,” 
and asks if it is all right before he 
smokes. 

Another smoker, freshman Lisa 
Hill, could save more than $500 per 
year or $10 each week if she gave up 
smoking. 

Nonsmoker freshman Marsha Wyatt 
says, ‘‘Though everyone has a right to 
decide whether to smoke, smokers 
should be considerate of other people’s 
health. I never saw a need to smoke and 
I don’t want to develop a dangerous 
habit.” 

Nonsmokers have all the advant¬ 
ages--especially in their pocketbooks. 

Because smoking has been proved a 
health hazard, it is useless to let lives 
keep going up in smoke. 


By KAY OWENS 

Edifying, excitable, thought 
provoking - - 

The drama department’s pro¬ 
duction of “Inherit the Wind’’ 
was a satisfying chunk of enter¬ 
tainment studded with food for 
thought. 

The audience responded with 
chuckles to the singing and prais¬ 
ing of the marching religious 
fanatics of the small community 
as well as their outcries of shock 
at the mention of words like 
“sex’’ and “evolution.” 

They also found laughter in 
the quick, witty retorts of Wayne 
Davis as defense lawyer Henry 
Drummond when he questioned 
witnesses. He bounced off the 
flustered Matthew Harrison 
Brady, played by Andy Roach-- 
who stirred up the community 
against the teacher--with a cold 
“bully for you” and ravings a- 
bout Brady’s self-righteousness. 

Equally convincing was Mike 
Khirallah’s presentation of E.R. 
Hprnbeck, the meddling writer 
who came to the trial like a 
sports spectator. 

But the meanings were there. 
The cast cultivated self-exam¬ 
ination in each viewer’s mind. 

Statements of both Drummond 
and Brady compelled the audience 
to dwell on their own beliefs 
about the teachings of the Bible 
and Darwin. 

Brady insisted the words in 
the Bible should be taken liter¬ 
ally. Drummond asked if the first 
day of creation might possibly 
have been “25 hours instead of 
24 hours long.” 

The revelation of the title 
“Inherit the Wind” was in the 
character of Brady. The words 
come from a biblical passage 
in Proverbs: “He who troubleth 


Oil affluence 


Wealth can't solve Kuwait's problems 


By MIKE DOTY 


With a population of 700,000, 
a projected national income of 
$1.45 billion from oil alone, a 
per capita income of $3,300, Ku¬ 
wait is probably the richest coun¬ 
try in the world. 

Leonard Mosley, writing for 
Skeptic magazine, remarks that 
“alongside of the highways lead¬ 
ing out of the city, brand new 
Cadillacs, Chryslers, and Ply- 
mouths lie like beer cans, crashed 
at break-neck speed, burned out 
for lack of oil or merely aban¬ 
doned because of a blownout tire. ’' 

Kuwait was originally settled 
in the early 1700’s, and for the 
next two centruies the economy 
was geared to the construction of 
boats, pearl fishing and local 
trade. Oil was discovered in the 
1830s but production was delayed 
by World War II. 

In 1937-38 Kuwait’s exports 
totaled approximately $85 mil¬ 
lion. By 1958 Kuwait was export¬ 
ing 32.5 per cent of the total 
Middle East oil output. 

Today Kuwait is the world’s 
sixth largest oil producer. Oil 
production in 1972 was 151,200,000 
tons. It brought in $1.3 billion, 
or 98 per cent of the govern¬ 
ment’s income. The country’s oil 
reserves are estimated at 10 bil¬ 
lion tons, about 15 per cent of 
the world’s total. 

The government has used its 
enormous income to organize a 
welfare state that guarantees free 
medical care, education and so¬ 
cial security for all. Other ser¬ 


vices the government provides 
are free telephones, no taxes on 
incomes or gasoline. 

According to Mosley, "Any 
citizen can borrow 25,000 dinars 
($75,000) free of interest to build 
himself a home and pay it back 
at a rate of not more than 5 per 
cent of his salary over 25 or 30 
years.” 

Under the ruler, Sheik Sabah 
al Salem al Sabah, is a cabinet 
of 14 ministers, 10 appointed and 
four elected. 

Men over 21 elect an assembly 
with limited legislative powers. 

The Kuwaitis don’t seem to 
have many problems--or do they? 
The fantastic upward trend in 
their economy has had its effects. 

A New York Times reporter 
quoted one Kuwaiti psychiatrist’s 


observation. “Outpatients in the 
city’s mental hospitals has risen 


from 450 to 18,000.” 

A sure sign of affluence. 


his own house shall inherit the 
wind.” 

Brady was the troublemaker 
who would “inherit the wind” 
and fail in the end. He was 
responsible for stirring up the 
religious community. And Roach 
as Brady kept pushing until all 
was lost. 

Besides the main characters, 
supplementary characters well 
suited to their roles, balanced 
the cast. 

Tom Langas boomed as the 
Preacher and David Clayton 
stumbled as the unsure and con¬ 
fused judge. Other convincing 
characters were youngsters 
Kathy Weiss and Brandon Baade. 

Mary Andrews as the young 
school teacher and Charles Huck- 
aby playing the teacher facing 
trial successfully passed on to 
the audience their sense of di¬ 
lemma. 

Superb was the performance of 
Davis. He more than played 
the part. He lived it. He was 
real. He engulfed the audience 
in his thinking. Where he went, 
the audience followed in belief 
and anticipation. 

A great part of the success 
and effectiveness of the play was 
due to the people who made up 
the crowd. The townspeople were 
as adept in their roles as were 
the principal characters. 

In the crowd scenes not one 
character -- comical, sophisti¬ 
cated, bold, silent, young or old-- 
slipped from his role. With their 
twangy comments and frantic 
fanning summer heat, they 
brought the audience to the scene 
and kept them there. 

Compliments belong to the ju¬ 
rors who patiently surveyed the 
trial. Reactions from the char¬ 
acters, particularly during the 
trial, were so effective they weld¬ 
ed them to the action. 

The ending without a curtain 
call was a surprise to an aud¬ 
ience swelling with reason to 
applaud. But as planned the 
ending was effective. 

The set of town buildings jut¬ 
ted out on the stage with real¬ 
ism and the music of the organ 
grinder dangling in the silence 
between scenes illuminated the 
mockery of the trial. 
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To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from reg¬ 
ularly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters are the 
most widely read of all the con¬ 
tents. 


Ti^er Junior College Dews 

Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior 
College, is published every Wednesday except during holidays and 
examinations by the journalism classes. 

Tyler Junior College News is a member of the Associated Colle¬ 
giate Press and the Texas Junior College Press Association. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One Semester.$1.50 

Two Semesters.$2.50 

STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE 

Editors. Jay Rumbelow, Brenda Richardson 

Sports Editor.jay Rumbelow 

Advertising Staff.Patti Conner, Trish Hill 

Photographers.Brenda Carr, James Coley, Debbie Peden 


The TJC News offers this 
page to students and encourages 
its readers to express their opin¬ 
ions as long as they are not 
libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 

Editors, 

Jay Rumbelow 
Brenda Richardson 

Reader shows how 
Arab buying power 
threatens economy 

To the editor: 

As I read JimTomlin's article 
on the Arabs buying land, busi¬ 
nesses and machinery, I began tp 
wonder just exactly how much he 
knows about what he is talking 
about. 

For his information, just to 
illustrate the buying power of the 
Arabs in one year, they could 
buy or finance--the entire U.S. 
farm crop, all the stock in the 


30 biggest industrial corpora¬ 
tions, all the steel produced in 
the United States for four and 
one-half years, all the cars and 
trucks produced for three and 
one-half years, 10,000 F-15fight¬ 
er aircraft, 3,200,000 private 
houses, one-fourth of the total 
debt of the U. S. government, 
nearly all debts of local govern¬ 
ments, New York state’s budget 
for 13 years, all plant and equip¬ 
ment outlays for a year. 

That’s not threatening? 

Recently, Iran put up $300 
million forPan Am airlines which 
gave them 13 per cent interest 
in that company. A private citi¬ 
zen of Saudi Arabia bought con¬ 
trolling interest in the Bank of 
the Commonwealth. Saudi Arabia 
bought 15 per cent of the Arizona 
Land & Cattle Company. Two 
citizens of Saudi Arabia own con¬ 
trol of Security National Bank 
and the Bank of Centra Costa. 
And many other companies have 
been bought or are under the 
control of the Arabs. 

If these transactions are not 
a threat to the American public 
and American business as a whole 
then Richard Nixon is an honest 
man. 

David Rhodes 
Jasper 
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Meal management class 
feeds 14 persons with $8 


v.v 

1 


All-college 

'Evangeline Maid 1 to play dance 


By LAJENIA DENNEY 

If it is a problem to feed 
12 or 14 persons for $8, the 
meal management class has the 
answer. 

Current project of Mrs. 
Blanche Gibson’s two meal man¬ 
agement classes is buying, pre¬ 
paring and serving food within 
the $8 limit to serve 12-14 per¬ 
sons. 

Two students prepare each 
meal. They have a budget of 
$8 and are not to exceed the 
amount. They compare prices 
from store to store as they shop. 

Meals consist of a main dish 
or meat, vegetable or salad, 


bread, dessert and beverage. 
Meals must be “nutricious’ ’-- 
come from four basic food groups. 

One $8 menu for 14 was fried 
chicken, mashed potatoes, salad, 
toasted French bread and choco¬ 
late pudding. 

Another was skillet stroganoff 
on Fritos, salad and ice cream 
pies. 

Mrs. Gibson says “students 
do all planning, cooking, clean¬ 
ing and serving.” 

Planners and their student 
guests eat what they serve. 

The class is for home eco¬ 
nomics majors and deals with 
spending time and money wisely 
in preparing meals. 




“Evangeline Maid,” a rock 
group at home with the style of 
anyone from Presley to Chicago, 
will entertain at the March 20 
all-college freshman dance in 
Wagstaff Gymnasium. 

Admission is free to students 
with ID cards and. their guests. 

“Evangeline Maid” is a 
Louisiana band currently touring 
the West Coast. Freshman class 
President Eddie Fowler contacted 
them in Los Angeles. 

They performed at TJC two 
years ago and were an “instan¬ 
taneous favorite” with students. 

Senate President Jon Hazel 
said “they were so well received 
we tried to get them last year 
and again this fall for the Howdy 


Dance, but they were booked sol¬ 
id.” 

Fowler emphasized the in¬ 
formal affair is “not only a dance 
but a concert.” Bleacher seating 
will be available. 

According to Fowler, Mrs. 
Eva Saunders, dean of women, has 
okayed 1 a.m. late‘permission for 
women dormitory residents. 

Hazel calls ;t a “last fling” 
before day classes recess at 5 
p.m. the next day for spring holi¬ 
days. 

The Senate will fund the 
activity. 

Freshmen have sponsored an 
all-campus dance in years past 
but because of schedule conflicts 
last year it was cancelled. 
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Cooking for men 
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Easy menus save time, money and hunger 


By KAY OWENS 

(This story is for those who 
cannot afford to eat out every 
meal and would like to liven up 
their menus a bit, as well as 
help prevent hunger pains, mal¬ 
nutrition or Mother worrying.) 

To the coed whose life is 
one great big peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich: 

So many of the best dishes 
are the easiest to make. And 
cooking can take less tin^e than 
going out to eat. Homework 
or such can be done while a 
delicious stew is bubbling away 
on the stove. For those who are 
willing to give their bodies a 
fighting chance, read on. 

Save your mother the extra 
worry, yourself a little money 
or a doctor bill and eat well 
all at the same time and with 


little effort. 

This miracle technique is cal¬ 
led cooking. 

Simple meals 

Of course, the most simple 
of all meals to prepare are those 
that come already prepared: can¬ 
ned, boxed or frozen. These 
should not be disregarded because 
so many are tasty, filling and 
nutritious as well as economical. 

Examples are canned soups, 
especially the new chunky var¬ 
ieties, and easy-to-make dishes 
such as macaroni and cheese, 
spaghetti and mashed potatoes. 
The list is endless. Convenient 
foods need only be sought. Boil¬ 
ing water is all it takes to cook 
an ear of corn or a potato. 

Delicious and well-rounded 
meals can come right out of the 
can. And they can taste just 
as good as dear ole Mom’s too, 



because after all, she uses the 
same cans. 

Even better eating can be the 
result of several dishes that will 
last through two or more meals 
but need only one pan for cook¬ 
ing. There’s not a better deal 
anywhere. 

Homemade stew and soup 

Homemade stew and soup are 
longtime favorites of menfolk and 
nothing could be easier to make-- 
with the exception of boiled water. 
And stew and soup contain just 
about everything needed to have 
a well-balanced meal. 

As many ingredients as de¬ 
sired can be added. But the 
basic stews and soups usually 
consist of meat, onions, potatoes 
and carrots. The procedure is 
simple. While many cooks pre¬ 
fer to cook these two dishes 
for at least three hours, this 
recipe is for the coed’s schedule 
and renders satisfying results 
in about half that time. 

Mom has her way. This is 
the college way. 

Fill a large deep pan about 
half full of water and place over 
high heat. Stew meat is easy 
to find at the grocery and is 
inexpensive. Use one package 
and cut into big bite-size pieces 
and put in water. Boil for about 
20 minutes, then add one medium 
onion chopped or three table¬ 
spoons of onion flakes. Cover, 


and while onion and meat cook 
together, peel and dice about 
four medium potatoes or two 
large ones--or more if desired. 
Add them with salt, just a light 
sprinkling over the surface of 
the water. 

Add a can of carrots or scrape 
and slice about three average 
carrots. Cover and let cook 
together for about half an hour. 
Stir occasionally and add water 
when it cooks down below the 
vegetables. Add a tablespoon 
of chili powder. The rest is 
easy. 

Relax while cooking 

Do your homework, watch 
television, shave, call your 
friends. 

The stew should be ready 
when the potatoes are tender 
or in about 45 minutes. The stew 
will* cook itself. All you have 
to do is make it taste the way 
you like it by tasting it occasion¬ 
ally apd adding more salt, chili 
powder or pepper. 

Soup is made exactly the same 
way except that the chili powder 
is omitted and one large can 
of tomato juice is added after 
all ingredients have cooked to¬ 
gether for about an hour to cook 
the eater down some. 

Also, soup can be made more 
delicious and will stretch even 
farther by adding a can of corn 
or different kinds of peas. 


If you really want to make 
a savory old-fashioned soup, add 
about one-third shredded cabbage 
after the potatoes. 

Cornbread is especially good 
with this--and easy mixes cost 
about a quarter. 

A further advantage to these 
two dishes is that unlike most 
leftovers, they will taste even 
better the second time around- - 
served after the ingredients have 
had more time to blend their 
flavors. 

Speedy soup 

For a super-quick soup, boil 
two large diced potatoes for about 
25 minutes. Just before they are 
done, make a gravy in a small 
sauce pan with one tablespoon 
butter, one tablespoon and a half 
flour and three-fourths cup of 
milk. 

Melt butter, stir in flour, add 
milk and stir over over mefium- 
low heat until it makes a thick 
sauce. Drain water from po¬ 
tatoes leaving enough to just al¬ 
most cover them. Stir in the 
gravy. Salt and pepper to taste. 

Directions for preparing most 
packaged products are on the 
package. Mom might have some 
easy tips too. Basic seasoning 
for canned, frozen or fresh veg¬ 
etables such as peas or beans 
is dash of salt, sugar and a 
spirt of oil or butter. 

Experiment. It’ll be good. 


Home Ec survey to compare food prices 


Like boiling water 

“Dump-and-dash” cook Kay Owens of Mineola shows 
freshman Barry Smith of Tyler a quick way to make a 
man-size stew. (Staff photo by James Coley) 


A home economics survey of 
grocery stores will determine 
some lowest and highest prices 
in the Tyler area. 

The survey, beginning this 
week as an annual project of the 
Home Economics department, 
will involve 26 women from two 
classes. 

Each woman will visit a lo¬ 
cal grocery store during the next 
three weeks to price standard 
items such as canned food, fresh 
vegetables, flour, sugar, coffee, 
eggs and margarine. 

The list also includes ground 
chuck beef, sirloin steak, deter¬ 
gent and some paper products 
such as napkins and paper tow¬ 
els. 

Instructor Mrs. Blanche Gib¬ 
son says her class is concerned 
with regular prices. “We don’t 
price those items on special.” 
After compiling the information, 
26 women will compare the to¬ 
tal grocery list to a ^standard 
price list. 

“There has been as much 
as a $5 to $6 difference in these 


total grocery lists and price 
sheets in the past,” says Mrs. 
Gibson. 

In the ’74 survey there was 
a $3 difference between the total 
grocery list and price sheet. 
“The low for ’74 was $11.10 and 
our high was $14.13,” she ex¬ 
plained. 

Each woman selects a store 
convenient for her. The class 
visits some grocery stores twice 
so all women can work in the 
survey. 

“There have been times in 
the past when a price differ¬ 
ence existed between two pro¬ 
ducts of the same brand in dif¬ 
ferent sections of town,” Mrs. 
Gibson said. 

Beginning this year the home 
economics classes will compare 
surveys from ’72-’75 to de¬ 
termine what per cent prices have 
increased over the last two and 
one-half years. 

Another project of the meal 
class will be an appearance and 
taste test to compare brand 
name products. The class re¬ 


moves labels from five cans of 
food and pours the contents of 
each in a separate bowl. 

“No one knows the brand 
names until after the test,” says 
the instructor. “This market 
survey teaches the women to 
be “better shoppers and better 
consumers.” 

Mrs. Gibson expects results 
from the market survey in two to 
three weeks. 
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If you think Kodak 
is just pretty pictures, 
you ought to have 


When a chest x-ray shows that you have a 
potential killer like TB or cancer, it’s not a pretty 
picture. But it’s an important picture because it 
can help the doctor detect and catch the killer 
in time. 

When doctors are out to catch these poten¬ 
tial killers, they want the sharpest, clearest x-ray 
films they can get. And that’s why people at 
Kodak spend so many hours creating new and 
better x-ray film equipment. Already, the results 
include convenience for the patient, economy 
for the hospital, an even more useful tool for the 


radiologist—and, most important, reduced radi¬ 
ation exposure. 

Researching and creating better x-ray films 
is good for our business, which is why we went 
into them in the first place. But it does our soci¬ 
ety good, too—which isn’t a bad feeling. After all, 
our business depends on our society—so we 
care what happens to it. 

Kodak. 

More than a business. 



50 pledges 
can join 
Phi Thetas 

Fifty freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores are eligible for Phi Theta 
Kappa, a national honorary aca¬ 
demic fraternity. 

According to Sponsor Miss 
Lena Exum, nine of the 50 have 
straight A’s. 

On the straight A list, in¬ 
cluding advanced credit, are: Sara 
Jane Boultinghouse, Frank Victor 
Freeman, Roxanne Grimes, Mary 
Lucille Keeble, Mark Jeffrey 
Larson, Catrennia Ann Ritchie, 
Janet Lucile Ruby, Peggy Alice 
Thigpen and John Wesley Tun- 
neil. 

One - semester sophomore 
pledges are Debbie O. Chandler 
Cannon, Charles Everett Cary, 
Jr., Debra Denise Catt, Karen 
Ford, Carol Ann Garrett, Mi¬ 
chael Thomas Khirallah, Lauri- 
lyn LaFerney, Lynda Kaye Leard, 
Carl Wayne Lott, Marsha Lynn 
Lutz, Denise Lynn Michel, Bet¬ 
ty Lou Shillcutt, Holly Waynette 
Walker, Mary Ann Walker and 
Amy Beddingfield. 

Two - Semester Sophomores 
are Bruce Emil Bloch, Jeanette 
Clark, Deborah K. Eubanks, Mel¬ 
inda Sue Fleming, Patricia Gail 
Hill, Deborah Jean Maness, Des- 
sie Marie Samuels, Teresa Ma¬ 
rie Taylor and Kathy Lee Weiss. 

Freshmen are Joe Barnette 
Brodnax, Janet Lynn Clem, Ralph 
Lawrence Davis, Dale Ann Grif¬ 
fin, Gail Hargrove, Cathy Lynn 
Jones, Cynthia Lynn Latham? 
Cheryl Jeanne Martin, Thomas 
Carroll Merriman III. 

Also Jake C. Newbrough Jr., 
Deborah Ann Peden, Jerry Lynn 
Pipes, Debra Nell Reed, Randy 
Gilbert Reid, Brenda Yvonne 
Richardson, Cynthia Ann Talbert, 
Melissa Kay Williams and Linda 
Kay Winter. 

Phi Theta Kappa invitations 
go to fulltime students whose 
scholastic records meet eligibil¬ 
ity requirements. 

Required grade point average 
is at least a 2.5 average, a 
B-plus average, at least 15 hours 
per semester. He must also 
follow a baccalaureate degree 
plan as outlined in the TJC cata¬ 
log. 

Miss Exum says an active 
a 2.0 average on 12 hours of work 
per semester. 

If actives do not maintain 
these requirements, they go on 
probation for one semester. If 
they still do not raise their av¬ 
erage, they are dropped from the 
national honor fraternity’s roll. 

BSU projects 
include film, 
clean-up day 

Spring activities at the Bap¬ 
tist Student Union include a film, 
clean-up day, and weekly fellow¬ 
ships and music sessions. 

“The Enemy,’’ a film on de¬ 
mon possession, will play at 7:30 
p.m. Thursday at the Center. 
Popcorn and refreshments go a- 
long with the free film, accord¬ 
ing to BSU Director Don Em- 
mitte. A Bible study will fol¬ 
low. 

Saturday is BSU spring clean¬ 
ing day. Following the clean¬ 
up, workers will eat “pizza and 
homemade ice cream.’’ 

“Agape’ ’ - - a program of “free 
food, fellowship and a brief les¬ 
son’’ is at activity period each 
Thursday downstairs at the BSU. 

Tuesday activity periods in¬ 
clude “Fuhtastic Fellowship,’’an 
informal hour of guitar playing 
and singing. The BSU choir-- 
open to all students--practices 
Tuesday evenings. 
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Home double-header 

Apaches to play Shreveport Baptist 


By LORENE SMITH 
and JAY RUMBELOW 

Coach Frank Martin’s base¬ 
ball nine play Shreveport Baptist 
College in a double-header at 
2 p.m. Thursday at Mike Carter 
Field. 

The Tribe lost a pair of non¬ 
conference twinbills to San Ja¬ 
cinto and Jarvis Christian Col¬ 
lege. Defending national champion 
San Jacinto laced the Tribe 7-2 
and 4-0. Jarvis spoiled the season 
opener 4-1 and 7-3. 

Although disappointed with his 
team’s losses, Martin said, 
“these games are to find out 
where we need the most work so 
we can correct our errors before 
conference play.’’ 

In the first game San Jacinto 
took advantage of erratic Apache 
fielding to push three runs across 
in the first inning. 

Center fielder Corky Bowling, 
left fielder Malin Richards and 
first baseman Chris McNeill 
started the first inning with three 
singles in a row. McNeill’s single 
pushed Bowling across but a fly 
ball to center field ended the 
inning. 

Bowling and McNeill com¬ 
bined for another run in the sixth. 
Following a balk McNeill singled 
to score Bowling. The Ravens 
blanked the Apaches the rest of 
the way for the win. 


The second game was score¬ 
less until the sixth when San Jaj- 
cinto’s Paul Montalbana reached 
first on an error, stole second 
and third and came home on a 
single by teammate Dwayne Bag- 
ley. 

The Ravens added three more 
runs in the seventh to cop the 
doubleheader. 

Against Jarvis, pitch-er Buddy 
Cleveland held the Bulldogs to 
three hits but three Jarvis pitch¬ 
ers no-hit the Apaches to register 
the win in first game. 


By JOHN DELLEY 

Alpha Tau Alpha black fra¬ 
ternity won its second intra¬ 
mural championship with a 45-44 
win over Campus Christian Cen¬ 
ter in men’s basketball action. 

The winning ATA’s won both 
football and basketball intramural 
titles with spotless records. 

Player-coach Sidney “Wicks” 
Turner led the ATA scorers tal¬ 
lying 17 points in the basketball 
championship game. Leading 
scorer for Tri-C was Vernon To¬ 
ler with 20. 


Richards, second baseman 
Mark Osburn and right fielder 
Mike Smith collected hits to start 
the Apaches going in the second 
game. Jarvis gave the Tribe runs 
on errors but the Bulldogs pound¬ 
ed pitcher Marcus Crow for 10 
hits to down the Apaches. 

All three Tribe runs were due 
to Bulldog errors. 

A larger than usual crowd 
turned out for the non-conference 
twinbill with the warm, sunny 
weather. 


Also contributing to ATA’s 
win was Willie Leonard who gun¬ 
ned 15 points. Tri-C captain Ter¬ 
ry Lowry added 12 points. 

ATA’s pressure defense gave 
them the edge, according to Low¬ 
ry. “We folded under their press. 
Without it we might have won.” 

Turner said the Tri-C zone 
defense “gave us the chance to 
open up more from the outside.” 

ATA trailed by as much as 
six points in the first half of the 
game. They were down 23-22 at 
half. 


ATA wins 2nd title 
in men's intramurals 
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Sports writer conquers § 
handicap with courage | 
By Gary Jeffers 


TJC exe student Robert Collins and former editor of the Lindale 
News is a man of great wealth. 

His wealth is not measured in mere dollars and cents but rather 
by his courage when things get the roughest. 

After his second semester at TJC Collins fell from a ladder 
and as a result is a paraplegic. After several unsuccessful operations 
he decided to live with this handicap. He not only lives with it but 
conquers as no one but Robert could. 

His wealth really began with his heroic change of attitude. 

Two weeks in Alexandria, La. Collins received the “Basketball 
Sports Publicist of the Year Award.” 

He also received the top award from the Louisiana Sports Di¬ 
rectors Association for his basketball press guide. This sports 
writers plaque is one of, the most valued awards in Louisiana. 

Ceptenary cage Coach Larry Little said in a recent television 
interview, “We are fortunate to have someone of Robert’s caliber. 
Not only does he carry the job of a full-time worker but he will 
graduate in May with honors in sociology.” 

He is Centenary’s sports information director. 

After his^ associate in arts degree at TJC Collins transferred to 
Centenary College in Shreveport as a sociology major. 

Centenary elected him into the national geological society. His 
four-year grade point average is 3.25 based on a 4.0. In geology his 
4.0 average is tops among the seven members of the society. 

He is also historian in Tau Kappa Epsilon fraternity anclhe was 
the first man to go through a fraternity pledge year in a wheelchair. 

As sports information director he is in charge of all sports 
released from the college and publishes a yearly brochure in basket¬ 
ball. Last year’s brochure won several prizes, indicative of the work 
an accomplished journalist does. 

Upon graduation, Collins plans to enter graduate school either at 
East Texas State University or Stephen F. Austin State University. 

His wheelchair takes him places. 




! Benefit to pit faculty Tribe ends season 21-11 

|against 'Thunder chickens' I Cards ni P Apaches, advance to regional 


•*: Radio Station KTBB’s Thunder Chickens will play TJC’s 

faculty team March 18 in Gentry Gymnasium in a Pi Kappa Alpha 
benefit game. 

Game time is 6:30 p.m. and admission is $1. 

The Pikes will also sponsor a dance afterwards in the Teepee 
$•; for a 50-cent admission fee, according to Pike Coordinator Phil 
Moore. 

;!v Tickets to the game and dance are on sale from any member 
or pledge of Pi Kappa Alpha or Sisters of the Heart and Shield. 
“All proceeds go toward establishing a new Pike scholarship 
•X;fund,” Moore explained. 

•X Line-up for the faculty is yet undetermined, according to 
jx Moore. 

;X Chuck White, disc jockey and part time “Chicken”, sees 
•X a great possibility” his team will nab their first win in 12 games. 
X* The Thunder Chickens, who concentrate on entertaining rather 
X-than winning, have never won a game. White joked, “But it looks 
•X like we finally found someone we could beat.” 

>v Ue explained pre-game “rattling” of opponents is Thunder 
X: Chicken strategy. 

Xj The Thunder Chickens have raised more than $4,100 for various 
xj benefits with their “bumbling” style of play. 

X* “On the serious side,” White continued, “we enjoy helping 
;j;j: causes like the Pikes’ scholarship fund.” 

•X The KTBB players will change from ball players to emcees 
:X at the dance. 


By JAY RUMBELOW 
and JOHN DELLEY 


jjjj Region XIV North Zone 

X* champions Henderson County will 
•X advance to regional playoffs 
Xj against South Zone winner San Ja- 
j:ji cinto after defeating Panola Po- 
ijij nies and the Apaches in Wagstaff 
X* Gymnasium. 

j:j: The Apaches failed to make 

Xj the tournament finals for the first 
jy time in nine years after a 91-89 
jjjj overtime loss to the £ardinals. 
X* Henderson County used last 

jX second free throws to halter the 
Xj Ponies 84-83 Wednesday in the 
j;j: tournament finals. 

;j:j Panola had used the outside 

j;j: shooting of Carl Werner and the 
;j:j inside play of George Shivers to 
jjjj advance to the finals with an 88-74 
jjjj triumph over Navarro’s Bulldogs, 
ftj Coach Randall Milstead’s 

ft Apaches finished the season with 
:j;j a 21-11 record, but missed their 
X chance to play rival San Jacinto. 


Delta Upsilon raises $200 in fund drives 


Delta Upsilon fraternity has 
raised approximately $200 in two 
fund raising activities. 

The fraternity collected about 
$130 Feb. 20 for the Heart Fund 
and a Saturday carwash netted 
the DU’s $70, according to Mike 


TYLER’S LARGEST GAM6 ROOM 


Shaw, chapter relations officer, the DU treasury for future use. 



617 W. FRONT AT VINE 


FOOSBALL-POOL-HAMBURGERS 
We cash checks for TJC students 


According to DU drive Chair¬ 
man Mike Walker, about 40 mem¬ 
bers including Little Sisters and 
pledges took part in the door-to- 
door Heart Fund Drive. They cov¬ 
ered the area north of Front 
Street and east of Broadway. 

Walker explained the drive 
as part of the February city-wide 
campaign for Heart Fund Week. 
It was in response to a request 
for the fraternity’s help from 
Mrs. Sue Garrett, city chairman 
for the Heart Fund Drive. 

DU’s $170 earnings from the 
car wash were from courtesy use 
at Charles Wintter’s Texaco sta¬ 
tion. 

Shaw said the money will go to 


Earlier this month the fra¬ 
ternity initiated 43 Little Sisters. 

The number is the largest Lit¬ 
tle Sister program of any campus 
fraternity, according to Shaw. 



Ufarfca 
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1325 5. takham 
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“I was looking forward to 
playing San Jacinto again,” re¬ 
serve forward Dick Denson said. 
“We really wanted to beat Hen¬ 
derson County. And we deserved 
the game.” 

“We lost a tough game,” said 
forward Charles McMillian. “I 
don’t know what caused our 
troubles. I didn’t hit the shots I 
was supposed to make.” 


Henderson County 
Cardinals and San Jacinto 
Ravens play at 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday at Sam Hous¬ 
ton State University 
in Huntsville in the final 
game of their three-game 
playoff. Wednesday’s 
winner will represent 
TJC’s conference Region 
XIV in the National Junior 
College Athletic As¬ 
sociation tournament in 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


Center Willie Quinney felt the 
Tribe “really deserved to win, 
but hurt ourselves--especially in 
the second half with our cold 
shooting. We went a couple of 
times without scoring for two or 
three minutes or we scored two 
or four points to their eight or 10. ” 

Cardinal forward Gary Stuart 
sank two free throws with 31 sec¬ 
onds in overtime play to put the 
Cardinals in front of the Tribe 
91-85 to ice the preliminary vic¬ 
tory. 

Apache center Vernon Free¬ 
man was expelled from the game 
after a flagrant foul with 11:25 
in the first half. His replace¬ 
ment Quinney came away the lead¬ 
ing Apache scorer with 23 digits. 

Other Apaches in twin figures 
were McMillian with 17, Camp¬ 
bell with 19, Walker with 14 and 
Dowdle added 10. 

The Apaches led 43--40 at the 
half. Henderson County battled 
back from a 62-56 deficit to over¬ 
take the Tribe and secure a spot 
in the regional finals. 


In the Cardinal-Pony contest, 
Panola used give and go offense 
to work inside the Cardinal man- 
to-man defense for easy lay-ups. 

In the final game a stellar 
performance of hustle, rebound¬ 
ing and shooting by guard Melvin 
Jones brought the lagging Cardi¬ 
nals within three points with about 
two minutes left. 

With four seconds to play, 
Cooper dropped in both ends of 
one-and-one free throws to notch 
the Cardinals’ first North Zone 
title. 

Henderson County controlled 
most of the first half and at 
9:35 built up their biggest lead 
of the game, 32-22. But in the 
next four minutes the Ponies 
made a move to overtake the 
Cards outscoring them 11-2 to 
trail by only 34-33. 

Randy Gray put the Ponies 
on top 42-41 with 1:53 left in 
the first half, and Mike Dukes 
added two more baskets before 
the half to give the ponies a 
50-44 advantage at the half. 

Panola steadily increased 
their lead in the second stanza 
behind the shooting of George 
Shivers and Randy Gray, 


Christian Science 
College Organization 

Meets 4 p.m. 
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Wesley Foundation 
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Organization's straight line 


Mail system speeds communication / 


The Student Senate now has a 
straight line, centralized com¬ 
munication with each organiza¬ 
tion through new mailboxes in 
the Teepee. 

The mail system idea origi¬ 
nated last semester after Senate 
recommendation and the adminis¬ 
tration approved organizations 
receiving outside mail directly, 
says the director of Student ac¬ 
tivities, Mrs. Clare Heaton. 

Outside mail is correspond¬ 


ence various campus organiza¬ 
tions receive from national or¬ 
ganization headquarters, fund 
raising companies and anyone to 
whom the organizations write. 

The program’s main purpose 
is to act as a straight-line, day- 
to-day channel for intra-campus 
communication,. Mrs. Heaton 
said. 

Describing the system’s func¬ 
tion, she said, “It allows out¬ 
side mail to go directly to a par- 


2 dental programs 
plan capping ceremony 


Capping ceremonies are at 
2 p.m. Saturday, March 15, in 
Wise Auditorium for TJC’s dental 
hygiene and dental assisting stu¬ 
dents. 

Speaker will be Dr. L. M. 
Kennedy, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Dental Association. Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy is also a former member 
of the Texas Board of Dental 
Examiners. 

His topic will be “Dentistry 
in Your Future. ’’ 

Thirty-three freshman dental 
hygiene students will receive, 
caps. Mrs. Martha Bailey, RDH 
dental hygiene instructor, will 
present the caps. 

The 31 sophomore students 
will receive pins, oath and purple 
ribbon for their caps. 

The purple ribbon, the color 

-1 

1 c SALE I 

BUY ONE REGULAR SIZE I 
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Get tecond 4 ( • 
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CLOSED SUNDAYS | 
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representing dentistry, also 
means the students have attained 
the required number of clinical 
hours. Mrs. Judy Smith, RDH, and 
Pamela Waites, RDH, will present 
the pins, oath and ribbons. 

The 25 dental assisting stu¬ 
dents will receive caps and class 
pins. Instructor Mrs. Nancy Lynn, 
CDA and Mrs. Dee Shadle, CDA 
will present the caps and pins. 
Miss Waites will recite the oath. 

Freshmen must complete pre- 
clinical work and 36 weeks of 
clinical work. 

Sophomores must complete all 
required courses plus clinical 
hours for 72 weeks. “Students 
must have at least 12 clinical 
hours a week’’ says Miss Waites. 

Miss Waites also said, “dental 
assisting students must complete 
required courses and on-the-job 
training.’’ The training will be in 
local dentist offices. 


ticular organization without first 
going through the business office, 
Vice President Edwin Fowler and 
myself. 

“It also provides the Senate 
and others a method of daily cor¬ 
respondence with the organiza¬ 
tions.’’ 

Students can also write an 
organization and organizations 
can write to each other, all at no 
cost. 

“All one has to do is give 
the letter to one of the clerks 
in the Teepee and she will put it 
in the right box. 

“But,’’ she added, “it is the 
responsibility of each organiza¬ 
tion to see that its mail is picked 
up.” 

Mrs. Heaton said when the 
program began, a representative 
from each organization got a 
combination to a box. It is his 
responsibility to check the boxes 
often. 

Failure to check the boxes has 
not been a problem. A recent 
check by Senate President Jon 
Hazel showed only three or four 
of the approximately 45 boxes 
have had any mail build-up. 

The director attributes these 
few build-ups to the organization 
representatives losing the com¬ 
bination or the combination not 
being passed on to a new repre¬ 
sentative. 

In her opinion the program 
is “very successful.” She cited 
an instance as an example of that 
success. 

“Each semester the Senate 
seeks certain information from 
member organizations. This time 
we mailed each organization a 
ltetter requesting the information. 
The response was much faster 
than when we asked them ver¬ 
bally. The letter acted as a re¬ 
minder and the organizations re¬ 
sponded sooner.” 
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Say it right 

Skills learned in language laboratories carry over 
into English classes. Freshman Kathy Carter of Tyler 
works on a Spanish lab assignment for Instructor 
Jerome Walsh. Booths and headphones let a student 
work at his own pace. (Staff photo by Debbie Peden) 

Studying languages 
helps English usage 


By MIKE KHIRALLAH 

Though the majority of stu¬ 
dents might think it unusual to 
take a foreign language to help 
learn English grammar, the 
chairman of foreign languages 
says foreign language does 
strengthen skills in English. 

Mahlon Soileau has found that 
“those students who enter college 


Lab band plays rock, jazz, blues 


The newly organized campus 
jazz and rock band is open for 
bookings. The Tyler Junior 
College Lab Band, under the di¬ 
rection of Apache Band director 
Jack C. Smith, plays for area 
high schools, TJC and civic per¬ 


formances. 

Smith describes the band as 
versatile: “We play rock, jazz, 
blues and ballads.” Selections in¬ 
clude “Day By Day,” “Carozon,” 
and “Sentimental Over You,” an 
old song from the big band era. 



Friendly feelings and the great taste of 
Coca-Cola. That’s the way it should be. 

It’s the real thing. Coke. 

tyi_e» coca coca bottling company 




The 24-unit band has 21 musi¬ 
cians, two vocalists and one man¬ 
ager. 

Playing bass are Jerry Cowert 
of Lindale and Emanuel Limuel 
of Austin. Guitarist is John Piper 
of Tyler. Mark Taylor of Tyler 
plays drums. 

Six play trumpet: Randy Mc¬ 
Cauley, Ben Wheeler; Lewis 
Hooker, Center. From Tyler are 
Sheryl Scarborough, Scott Rob¬ 
erts, George Morris and Jerry 
Burks. 

Trombonists are Lewis Flu- 
ellen, Jessie Garcia and Bobby 
Overall of Tyler, Rickey Parker 
of Brownsboro, David Pinkerton 
of Lindale and Terry Maberry of 
Gladewater. 

Five play saxophone: Pam 
Carlile of Whitehouse, Fran Rash 
of Grand Saline, Debbie O’Neal 
of Hughes Springs, Mike Blood- 
worth of Jasper and Marsha Pres¬ 
ton of Tyler. 

Doubling on the piano are 
Hooker and Limuel. Vocalists are 
Debbie Kirkland of Tyler and Don¬ 
na Bullock of Athens. Manager is 
David Covnet of Tyler. 

When they play for a fee, 
proceeds go into a fund to buy 
new equipment for the band, Smith 
said. Mostly their performances 
are free to area high schools. 

They have also performed at 
the Miss Tyler Pageant, Career 
Day and for such widely known 
personalities as Bob Hope and 
Gov. Dolph Briscoe. 

Some arrangements are writ¬ 
ten especially for the Lab Band. 
Principal arrangers are TJC exes 
Mark Taylor of North Texas State 
University and Darrell Holt of 
Stephen F. Austin State Univer¬ 
sity. 


without the proper command of 
their mother tongue but who study 
a foreign language stand best to 
correct that deficiency.” 

And according to studies 
across the nation, these deficien¬ 
cies are not localized. 

In their study of incoming 
freshmen at the University of 
Wisconsin - Madison, director 
Joyce S. Steward and assistant 
Marjorie Smelston found “the 
stark reality is that many stu¬ 
dents come to college without 
even rudimentary knowledge of 
spelling, sentence structure, and 
punctuation, to say nothing of a 
sense of exactness in the use of 
words.” 

Though Soileau teaches only 
foreign languages, he says “when 
a person asks me what do you 
teach, my answer is inevitably 
‘mostly English.’ ” 

He says a student not only 
achieves greater skill with his 
native language but “in addition 
to studying a foreign language is 
also exposed to the influence of a 
foreign culture.” 

Disregard for the importance 
of a foreign language, he be¬ 
lieves, is a big mistake. 

Soileau says perhaps this 
“growing disregard for foreign 
language study is evident in fresh¬ 
men deficiencies in the funda¬ 
mentals of English.” 

And according to the typical 
Wisconsin study Soileau is 
correct in his assumption that 
students come to college shock¬ 
ingly low in their command of 
the English language. 

Warning of the error, Soileau 
added, “I think that one day the 
American society will realize 
the mistake of not requiring for¬ 
eign language in our institutions 
of both lower and higher educa¬ 
tion.” 
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